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4 HE ENTOMOLOGIST for MARCH, No. 26, Price Sixpeye; 
contains most interesting papers on the Prior Appearance of Male or Fema 
LEPIDOPTERA, by Henry Doubleday, Rev. Percy Andrews and J.S. Dell. On iy 
Development of the Wings of Lepidoptera, by H. Moncreaff. On the Influence of 
Wet Winters on Insect Life; on the Polymorphism of Papilio Pammon; on the Mods 
of Feeding of Acherontia Atropos; on Gonepteryx Rhamni, Vanessa C-Album, Y. (. 
tice, and Nemeobius Lucina emerging in Winter; On the Varieties (so called Specigi 
of Sterrha sacraria; on Painted Specimens of Sesia scolieformis. In COLEOPT ER, 
a Revision of the British Species of Anaspis, by G. R. Crotch. Description of Hyde. 
porus neglectus, a New British Water Beetle, by Dr. Power. Also Papers on Ancho 
a prasinus, Apion diffurmis, Myrmedonia plicata, Zgialia rufa, and a number ¢ 
other notices. | 


*,* The Volume containing Nos. 1—23, bound in cloth and gilt lettered, is 
quite ready, price Seven Shillings. Twelve copies only remain unsold, — 


\ 


New Series of ‘The Ibis.’ 


\HE IBIS: a Quarterly Journal of Omithology. Edited by 
ALFRED NEWTON, F.LS., | 


No 5 (for January) of the New Series contains (among other Articles) papers by 
Dr. R. O. CunnincHam on the Solan Goose or Gannet, Mr, H. E. Daxssen on the 
Birds of Texas, Mr. Tristeaam on the Ornithology of Pulestine, Mr. F. Goemas on the 
Birds of the Azores; Communications by Dr. Couns, Mr. Exwior and Dr. Scrare: 
Notices of Recent Ornithological Works, Enelish, Germapy, Dutch, Hussian aed 
American ; Letters from Messrs. Swin now, Howarn &. P. Rawsay, 
and J. H. Gurney, &c. &o | 


With three fine coloured plates by Wour 
Annual Subscription payable before 31st Merch, £1 1s. Siagle Numbers 6s. each, 


‘ 
Jubn Van V oorst 
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Paternoster How. 


Foolseap 8vo., price 2s. 6d., 


HE INSECT HUNTERS. By Newman, F.LS., F.ZS, 


late President of the Entomological Society. 


J have written this lHittic book expressly fur those whe do not pretend to consider 
themselves experienced naturalisis. | do not assuine any knowledge on the part of the 
learner, but begin at the beginning, and atiempt te educate the reader up to the peiat 
of understanding my mure coimpleie aad extended ‘ Familiar Jutroduction to the History 
of Insects;’? indeed, I am not altogether without a hope that some will consider ths 
- jnexpensive and unassuming book a sufficient Introduction to the Science.—Epwaao 
NEWMAN. | 

- John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


North-London Exhibition Prize Certificate awarded. 


F. SANDERS (Twelve Years with Mr. J. COOPER), Preserver of 
S. BIRDS, ANIMALS and FISHES, 3, Pleasant Row, Essex Road, Islingtos 
(near the Old Thatched House). Patronized by all the leading Fishing Societies # 
London. 
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‘Coleoptera Atlantidam ; heing an Enumeration of the Coleopterous 
fusects of the Muadetras, Salrvages and Canaries” By T. 
Vikxoxn Worvaston. London: Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 
G60 pp. demy Syo. 


Wiiarrtver Mr. Wollaston undertakes he does thoroughly ; no part 
is neglected; nothing is slurred over on account of its difficulty; no 
trouble is spared to make the whole complete : nothing that a fellow- 
labourer has doue is either ignored or looked down on from a magni- - 
ficent height, as if it really was not worth looking at. Another 
character of Mr. Wollaston’s labours is that they contain, such 


abundant evidence of thought; he is the Stuart Mill of Entomology, 


aud one of the very, very few entomologists who avail themselves of 


‘the power of reflection in arriving at conclusions, Itis perhaps a 


general characteristic of the writing and speaking entomologist of 
to-day that he reaches conclusions without passing through the slow 
process of reasoning, just as Philacthus represents angels as visiting 
earth without passing over the intermediate space. How often are 
Wwe not startled at deductions from nothing! words and sentences that 
have no base to rest on, reminding one of those creatures which | sup- | 
pose to have been once abundant from their multitudinous effigies in 


paintings and on tombstones, that have wings to fly with and mouth 


tu talk with, bat nothing to stand with, or, for mater of that, nothing 
to sit with. As we progress in the act of sifting evidence these restless. 
beings seem to lose their reality, and itis more than probable that 
those entomologists who write and talk on every subject without 
thinking, will eventually, like the cherubs, lose their influence over 
our imayination, 

‘There is one slight drawback to Mr. W ollaston’s general style that 


‘doubtless I have previously pointed out—the interruption which 


occurs from the too frequent use of parentheses: these. parenthetical 
observations are always to the point, often invaluable, but might have 
been introduced without interrupting the general arrangement of the 
matter. I find that the best and most agreeable writers rarely avail 


themselves of printers’ contrivances, as parentheses, italics, notes of 


adusiyation, and so forth, but trust to the natural and unembarrassed 


expression of ideas which flow in a consecutive and uninterrupted 


stream. Who is there that has not felt the disagreeable effects of a 
e stoucs on a road other- 
x 


carriage while occasionally passing oyerted 
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wise smooth; very much the same effect is produced by the jolting of 
parentheses. This is a mere nothing, and detracts little from the 
value of the work; the sun has his spots, but who does not acknow- 
ledge his genial influence. | | : 
In the day out of which we are now passing, it was very much the 
habit to take nothing for granted; but now we are falling into the 
Opposite extreme of adopting unquestioned the hypotheses of others, 
merely because they afford us scientific capital without the trouble of 
learning ; -materials for talking without the labour of thinking: and 
the most remarkable feature in this New Dispensation of Natural 
History is that we father our flippancies on the most profound and 
most thoughtful of all living naturalists, even on Mr. Darwin himself. 
Who amongst us is not continually bored with the puerility, “I don’t 
believe in species; you should read Darwin?” I scarcely know a 
juvenile naturalist but repeats this cuckoo cry. Now Mr. Wollaston | 
is the man of all others to establish this non-belief in species, if 
species. really do not exist; but we gather another moral from his 
writings; we learn how greatly a species may vary, aud how many 
causes may conduce to this variauon, and yet be a species neverthe- 
less. Jt is My. Wollaston’s peculiar talent to treat this question with 
a masterly hand. The argument used by our colts is this: take 
half-a-dozen forms of Carabus, which different entomologists have 
named albipes, pallipes, rufipes, picipes, fuscipes and nigripes; events 
occur which prove incontestibly that albipes is the male of pallipes; 
pallipes a pale-legged variety of rnfipes; rafipes a geographical form 
of picipes; picipes an alpine race of fascipes; and fuscipes a mere 
accidental variation of nigripes. Our colt avails himself of the labours 
of those workers who have established these facts, and cries, “ All 
these species must sink; indeed I don’t believe in species at all.” 
Now the thinker would stop half-way; he would argue that “all 
these species must sink,” but be would draw no rash generalization: 
he would say entomologists had been too hasty in “ making” species, 
that is, in founding them on the altered colour of legs, but he would 
‘not conclude that Nature had not made species because man had 
fumbled in their differentiation. A case in point: at the last Meeting. 
of the Entomological Society Mr. Saunders exhibited a very beautiful 
series of Heliconia, “all taken in the same locality, and including forms 
which had been described under seven or eight specific names; the 
examination of these specimens had convinced him that all of them 
were referable to a single species, H. Melpomene, or at most to two 
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species; the structure and general form were constant, while the 
colour varied enormously.” This solution, so very rational and 
obvious, met with no favour, and the subject was finally left in an im- 
penetrable fog: it was exactly one of those cases in which the self- 
styled “ non-believers in species” appear to revel. 

But even Mr. Saunders, although so exceptionally free from the 
errors of is scarcely liberal enough in his allowance for 
yariation. Constancy “of form and structure” are by no means 
essential to specific identity, as we may see every day in Lucanus 
Ceryus and a hundred other Coleoptera. In fine, we must abandon all 
our foregone conclusions, and look up to Nature as our tutor, instead 
of inviting her to receive our instructions as a student. 

On the question of species Mr. Wollaston is particularly strong, and 
lucid as strong. “That there are positive limits (even though, dy the 
nature of the case, undefinable) between which all species are free to 
become modified has generally been received as an axiom; nor has 
this primary truth been so much as touched by the ascertained fact 
that the permitted range for certain forms (when systematically acted — 
upon by the skill and intellect of man) is so extremely wide, in com- 
parison with that allowed in the case of others, as to be practically 
almost infinite. And consequently, if it ever should be shown that we 
have fallen largely into error in regarding certain closely allied 
organisms as specifically distinct, 1 would surmise that it proves 
absolutely nothing except the fact a our own ignorance as to where 
the proper lines of demarcation are to be drawn. But that those lines 
have an (abstract) existence somewhere I take for granted: and it is 
the province of the naturalist to endeavour to obtain an approximate 
idea, so far as may be, and so far as his limited experience will permit, 
of their general positions :” and again, in a foot-note, Mr. Wollaston 
says, “1 infer thaé varialion may have full play, and be by us un- 
definable, and yet positively restrained within the limits which were 
‘imposed upon it aboriginally for each separate species; and therefore 
conversely that a species may be indefinitely plastic, and yet remain 
true to ils type.” ‘These are golden words, and will endure when all 
the crude and ill-considered assertions of modern naturalists have 
again subsided into that oblivion whence they should never have 
emerged. 

The coleopterous fauna of the Atlantides, as now ascertained, 
comprises 1449 species, which Mr. Wollaston thus divides into 
sections :— | 
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| Species. 
Rhynchophora . 282 
Heteromera ‘ 172 
Priocerata ‘ 135 
64 
Pseudotrimera. 30 


There is nothing more iuteresting the Atlantic list of Coleoptera 
than the absence of certain familiar forms, dominant under very 
similar conditions in various parts of the vlobe thus the fannily 
Cetoniidz has: no exi at all in Madeira, although it has ten 
representali: Ca the Elaterids have no existence in 
Madeira: tt de! | vo] nresentalive in either of 
the tslanc nique but truly indi 
genous A; 1853 Pia: 
Pimelia ISS: an \4 


represented i Jo in twenty-two species ol 


‘Coleoptera have - | in which 1 yes are either 


Olid 

absent or so rudimenta | imperfect as to be practically useles 

I cannot close this truly instructive volume without viancing at 2 
remarkable feaiure of the Atlantic fauna, which has a direct and im- 
portant bearing on a subject on which | have elsew here expressed 
very decided opinions: | allude to the rapid extinction of species 
which is now in progress all over the earth’s surface. The Euphor- 
biacee are a natural order of plants widely distributed over the 
Atlantic Archipelago, and have acquired in the Canarian group a most 
marvellous ascendancy ; in the Grand Canary large tracts are entirely 
clothed with them, and some of them have attained such gigantic 
stature as to be comparable to gnarled oaks. In the dead and dying 
stems of these Kuphorbie Coleoptera take up their abode by thousands. 
Mr. Wollaston discovered no less than fifty species which appear to be 
exclusively Euphorbia- infesting in their habits, but what struck him as 
most remarkable was the incredible mass of individuals by which 
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these species are represented: in some instances the decayed stalks 
and branches seemed absolutely alive with them. Notwithstanding this 
wonderful profusion each species is rigidly confined to the particular 
species of Euphorbia, which it infests, and is never found elsewhere or 
met with under any other circumstances. Now the vast multitude of 
quaint and grotesque shrubs on which this strange coleopterous fauna 


exclusively subsists is passing away, gradually but certainly becoming 


extinct: “ Year after year sees portions of the rocky declivities brought 
into rude cultivation, whilst the constant search which is made after 
the dead plants for fuel still further operates to direct the axe of the 
destroyer. Here then,” continues Mr. Wollaston, “we have an un- 
mistakeable fact, and one over which it is worth while to pause, not of 
a single species, but of a whole fauna surely ay! ing out before circum- 


— siances which are adverse to iis continuance.” The species infesting 


a particular species of Euphorbia pertinaciously refuse to adapt them- 
selves to altered circumstances. when that species is destroyed. In 


two of the islands, Lanzarota and Fuerteventura, Kuphorbia canariensis 
is already extinct and not one of the species which characterized that 
plant, has migrated LO an Y OUDST ; O tbal lil LWO islands at least the 
Coleoptera attached LO canariensis have become extinet. 
li conclusion, | can only express my regret that the utility of a 


olume so full of deep research, and such profound reflections, should 
confined by its very character to the few who combine a knowledge 
wiih more general and extended information: it is a 


volume the teachings of which are for the world of science, and not 


for that limited section of the scientific world which has made the 


Natural History of Insecis its exclusive study. 


EDWARD NEWMAN. 


‘The Natural History of the Tineina” ~ Vol. VIII., containing 
Gracilaria, Part I., and Ornix, Part I. By H.T. Sraryton, 
“assisted by J. W. Dovuatas and Professor Frey. London: Van 
Voorst, Paternoster Row. 318 pp. letter-press; eight coloured 
Plates. Price to subscribers 12s. 6d. 


In this beautiful volume we have illustrated life-histories of fifteen 
species of Gracilaria and nine of Ornix. Its appearance “has been 
retarded, owing to the delay in meeting with the larva of Gracilaria 
imperiella. The next two volumes will each contain twenty-four 
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species of the genus Gelechia.” The plates leave nothing to be 
desired, and the work altogether well maintains its character for 
excellence. An analytical notice will be found in No. 2 of the 
‘Entomologist.’ | 
EDWARD NEWMAN. 


‘The Food, Use and Beauly of British Birds: an Feng? By 
CHARLES OTTLEY GRooM NAPIER. London : Groombridge. 
1865. 83 pp. 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. 


A Tract written with the best intention, that of modifying in some 
degree the senseless destruction of birds which is going on all round 
us; but a question very naturally arises in the mind, how is such a 


tract to get into circulation? and how, without getting into circula- — 


lion, is it 10 do good? Will the bird-shooters and the bird-poisoners | 


and ibe sparrow clubs give three and sixpence for a tract that is 
direcily aitagonistic not only to the acts and professions, but to the 
religiously cherished belief in the noxions qualities of birds ? 

The subjoined paragraph, which I extract entre, states the evil as 
it exists, and the authors’s idea of a remedy :— 

“The extinction of species in their various haunts, the cliff, the 


eet the islet, the grove, the marsh and the mountain, calls for 


inquiry. First, ought these birds to be extirpated or not? If so, 
I have argued in vain. If the balance in creation is to be preserved, 
let man disturb it as little unnecessarily as he can. If birds are ever 
worth destroying by a sporting population—and every man who 
carries a gun is in some sense a sportsman— let them not be wantonly 
molested in the breeding-season. A small tax for the right of shooting 
birds not commonly considered game, would produce a revenue suffi- 
_ cient for the maintenance of efficient guardians of our feathered tribes, 
whose great services would thus meet with a tardy acknowledgment. 
Two shillings and sixpence annually for the privilege of shooting 
sparrows, not inclusive of the rights of private property, would be 
sufficient for this.” 


EDWARD NEWMAN. 


A Climbing Rat.—As I was passing by a hawthorn hedge, during one of my walks 


in the country, my attention was attracted by a nibbling sound coming from the 
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bushes. On looking I saw a large barn rat in the bush clasping one of the branches, 

and seemingly as much at home as if he might be a regular visitant there. The 

bushes were covered with haws, many of which were partially eaten, and some of them 

had nothing but the stone left.. It was these delicacies, doubtless, which had tempted 

him tov perform so unusual a feat. I hada good upportunity of observing him, as he 

stood perfectly still for a minute or two, intently regarding me with his bead-like 

pe eyes. He then ran nimbly to the ground, passing through several bushes ina line 

| with the hedge. I saw the characteristic grayish brown coat and the long ears and 

tail, which serve to distinguish this from the water rat. I have twice seen it in the 
same position and the same place. —John Peers. 


Notes on the Quadrupeds of. 
By Epwarp R. Atston, Esq. 


(Continued from Zool. 8. S. 61.) 


Common Weasel.—On the 8th of January a weasel was caught here 
which presented a curious appearance. The whole back was quite 
bare, and the naked parts were covered with a bright scarlet eruption, 
probably allied to the “red mange” of the canine tribe. : 

Stoat or Ermine.—I am indebted to my friend Mr. R. Gray, Secre- 

#@ stary of the Natural History Society of Glasgow, for the following 
interesting anecdote of this species. Writing on the 17th of January, 
he says:— A few days ago I got from a keeper in this neighbourhood 
(Kirrimuir, Forfarshire) a very good illustration of the rapacity of this 
species. He was walking across some fields near the town, when his 

-atlention was drawn by a ploughman to the erratic flight of a duck 

overhead. Keeping his eye on the bird, which at first was wheeling 

in curious gyrations high in the air, he waited till it neared the marsh, 

where he stood, and shot it, when, to his surprise, he found a stoat 

clinging to its neck. The little brute at once ran off on being dis- 

turbed, but a shot from the other barrel checked his flight, and I — 

have now both the duck and ermine in my possession. The bird is a 

female mallard, and its bloodthirsty assailant is pure white, except the 

face, which is of the usual reddish brown. I intend exhibiting the pair 

at an early mecting of our Society. Instances like this have been 

already recorded of both the ermine and weasel, but it is sometimes 

difficult to get the occurrence authenticated; in the — case it is 
fortunate I was on the spot.” 

Bank Vole.—Since my notice of the occurrence of Arvicola pra- 

tensis in Scotland was written (Zool. S. S. 9) several more examples 
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have been taken, all of which were caught in common mouse-traps in 
the garden, where the species appears to be even more plentiful than 
the field vole. These repeated captures of an animal hitherto un- 
recorded in Scotland made me begin to doubt whether I had not 
made some mistake as to the species; accordingly I forwarded a 
specimen to Professor Bell, who has been kind enough to examine it 
carefully, and he informs me that it is undoubtedly the bank vole; — 
“the colour, the proportions and the loose hairiness of the tail, all 
agree with A. pratensis, and differ from the common species.” Mr. 
Wheelwright (“The Old Bushman”), states, in his ‘Ten Years in 
Sweden,’ that this species is found in Scandinavia as far north as 
the Arctic Circle, so it seems not unlikely that it may be more 
common in Scotland than in England. Besides the distinctive marks 
already menticned (Zool. 8S. 8. 10) the fur of A. pratensis is much 
smoother and glossier than that of the field vole, and in all the 
specimens taken here there is a little fine white fur behind each ear, — 
only visible when these organs are erected. The shade of chestnut 
on the head and back varies much; in some it is hardly brighter than 
in a small and unusually red example of A. agrestis sent me from 
Sussex by your correspondent, Mr. Jeffery; in one individual it 
deepens almost to black towards the root of the tail. In another 
specimen the white of the lower parts is slightly tinged with yellow. 
The tail is always uniform in thickness throughout its length, and 
ends in a tuft of hair; it becomes more slender in dried speci- 
mens. In size there is not much variety, but the males are slightly 
larger than their mates. The following are the average measurements 
of those taken here :— | 


| Male. Female. 
Length of the head and body. . . 38.50 inches. 3.40 inches. 


It is perhaps worthy of notice that this species. has been found © 
abundantly zz gardens, both here and in Derbyshire (Zool. 9016). 


: | R. ALsToN. 
Stockbriggs, Lesmahagow, February, 1866. : 
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Notes from Shropshire. By JOHN 
(Continued from Zool. 8.8. 84.) 


Gray Lag Goose (Anser ferus).—Whatever may have been the dis- 
tribution of this goose over the county formerly, [ consider it now to 
be quite one of onr rarest visitants. It has, however, been occasion- 
ally met with, though I am not aware of any very recent capturs. I 
believe it is seldom met with in the present day, even in those parts 
of England that most abound in wildfowl. | | 

Bean Goose (A. Segetum). A flock of cight of these bircs were 
continually seen in this district in the very severe winter of 186 , and 
three of them fell to the gun of the Oakly Park keeper, but were not 
preserved. . I have seen several other instances of their occurrence, 
perhaps more frequently thau that of any other of our Anatide. 

_ Pinkfooted Goose (A. phoenicopus).—This rare bird has been killed 
once in this county, near Hodnet. | 

Whitefronted Goose (A. albifrons).—Not uncommon, especially it in 
hard winters, though I believe all this class of birds is becoming 
much less numerous (if we except the lower part of the River Sev ern) 
than heretofore. 

Bernicle Goose (A. rare, but occasionally met 
with in the winter. 

Brent Goose (A. torquatus). Equally rare with the preceding 
bird. Mr. John Shaw mentions one example killed in January, 1 1861, 
as occurring near Shrewsbury, recorded at Zool. 7388. 

Egyptian Goose (A. Egyptiacus)—A few specimens have been 
obtained at intervals, more particularly on the River Severn. I had 
a good example once myself, killed near Shrewsbury, which did not _ 
exhibit the least signs of having been domesticated, or of having 
escaped from confinement. 

Canada Goose (A. canadensis).—This bird has been for so many 
years a constant occupant of our various ornamental meres and ponds 
that I think it can now scarcely be looked upon as a straggler. 
Instances of its capture in various parts of the county have of course 
been very numerous. 

_ Hooper (Cygnus ferus).—Few winters pass without specimens of this 
fine bird being obtained on the Severn and its tributaries. 

Bewick’s Swan (C. Bewickii) —By no means rare in the neighbour- 
hood of Shrewsbury in hard winters. 1 possess a good bird, killed 
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on the Severn two or three winters ago. i believe this species to be 
quite as common as the hooper. | 

Mute Swan (C. olor)—Far too common and too thoroughly do- 
mesticated to require any remark. 

Shieldrake (Tadorna vulpanser).—A good specimen was obtained a 
few years ago in the farm-yard at Corfton Manor, where it had alighted 
amongst some tame ducks. It isin the possession of Mr. Thomas 
Lloyd Roberts. Another was in the collection of the late Mr. Pinches, 
killed at Lutwyche Hall. Several other instances have occurred in 


the county ; still it is by no means common. - 
Shoveller (Anas clypeata).—Usually obtained in hard winters, but. 
never ve | 
Gadwall (A. strepera)—A rare and very handsomé duck, occa- 
sional. vith on the Severn, 
Piniari (A. acuta)—A good many are annually taken im the various 
decoys in the county | 


Wild Duck (A. boschas).—Sparingly disiributed over the various 
streams and brooks. The greatest bulk of them are to be found in the 


decoys or upon those lakes and ponds where ~ are fed and pro- 


tected. 


Garganey (A. very beautiful little Suck, but | 


seldom met with. | 
Teal (A. crecca).—I have seldom met with this bird during the 


last few winters. They appear to keep to the decoys and quiet ponds | 


-more than they did formerly, which will be Neaaeted accounted for by 
' the great increase of gunners. 


Widgeon (A. Penelope).—Never so numerous as ‘the wild duck or 


teal in this county, though a certain number are obtained almost every © 


winter. 

Velvet Scoter (Oidemia fusca).—Very rarely met with so far from the 
sea coast, though I believe a few instances have occurred. er 

Common Scoter (O. nigra).— More frequently obtained than the 
preceding bird. I have seen a good specimen killed a few years ago 
at Burrington Pool. 

Pochard (Fuligula ferina).—By no means rare. I have killed several 
of these birds on my pool at various times, but : ety solitary spe- 
cimens. 

Scaup Duck (F. marila).—A rare duck in this county, ‘though 

several specimens have been met with. It was killed by the late Mr. 
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-Pinches, at Soudley Pond, and has also occurred to several other col- 
lectors. | 
Tufted Duck (¥. cristata).—One of the commonest of | our winter 
stragglers, though I have seldom seen more than one solitary indi- 
vidual atatime. I have repeatedly killed this duck in all stages 
of plumage, with the exception of the fully adult. In that handsome 
dress they are certainly rare. 

Goldeneye (F’. clangula).— About equal in rarity with the other 


oceanic ducks, though few winters pass without specimens of this hand- 


some bird being met with on our rivers. baa e 
Smew (Mergus albellus)—The River Severn, near Shrewsbury, i Is a 


very favourite winter resort of this particularly elegant bird. I havea 


splendid pair in my collection, obtained from thence in the winter of 
1865. They are full adult male and female. [I also possess a very 
perfect specimen of an adult — killed by me, some years ago, on 
pool. 

Redbreasted Merganser (M. serrator).—Seldom obtained, excepting 
in hard winters, and then not very uncommon. I have seen several 
good examples obtained in this locality. | | 

Goosander (M. merganser).—Like the smew, this fine bird seems 
to frequent the River Severn, near Shrewsbury, in hard winters. It is 


by no means rare. I saw two magnificent old males last winter, which _ 


had been killed at Longner by Mr. Burton. 
Great Crested Grebe (Podiceps cristatus) —Breeds at 


and on several of the meres and ponds on the Staffordshire side of the 


county ; consequently it is by no means a rare bird. 

Rednecked Grebe (P. rubricollis)—Exceedingly rare. I have never 
met with a recent specimen myself, but am informed that it has occa- 
sionally been obtained, generally in winter plumage. 

Sclavonian Grebe (P. cornutus).—More frequently met with in that 
immature stage of plumage described by Bewick as the “ dusky grebe” 
than in any other form. Specimens are. not rare in winter on the 
Severn. 

Eared Grebe (P. auritus).—I had the great satisfaction of examining 
two exceedingly fine specimens of the adult male bird in the flesh, 
killed at Hanmer Pool, near Whitchurch, in the summer of 1864. They 
were seen in the company of other birds of the same kind (probably 
females), and, no doubt, had these grebes remained unmolested, they 
would have bred there. They were in perfect plumage, and are in the 
possession of Mr. George Clay, of Wem. 
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Little Grebe (P. minor).—Common on almost all our rivers, brooks 
and ponds, where I fancy they remain the whole year. But for their 
great powers of diving, and cunning in concealing themselves, they 
would soon be exterminated in this part of the county, as I fear they 
have a very bad name amonst our anglers. 

Great Northern Diver (Colymbus glacialis). “nih very fine specimen 
of the adult female in Lord Hill’s collection, killed at Ellesmere. I 
have also seen several other specimens obtained in immature plumage. 

Blackthroated Diver (C. arcticus).—An exceedingly fine adult 
female of this bird is in Lord Hill’s museum, killed at Gredington 
in 1862; I believe the only one met with in full adult plumage. 
In the immature dress they are much more frequent. 

Redthroated Diver (C. septentrionalis). —A few have been obtained 
in winter, but they are rare in the full summer plumage with the red 
throat. Immature examples are not very uncommon. 

Common Guillemot (Uria troile); Black Guillemot (U. sntie’: — 
Very rare indeed so far inland, though an occasional specimen of each 
bird has been obtained in the county. 

Little Auk (Mergulus melanoleucos).—This singular little wanderer 
has been frequently obtained. One was picked up in an exhausted 
state near Shiffnal ; another was caught under the Welsh Bridge, in 
Shrewsbury, now in Lord Hill’s collection; and I have a specimen — 
taken at the pool at Acton Scott, and there are many other instances 
on record of its capture. 


Puffin (Fratercula arctica).—l cals know of one bird, taken on 
Cornden Hill. 


Razorbill (Alea torda) s—Decabional, but very rare. 

Common Cormorant (Phalacrocorax carbo).—These birds are not 
unfrequently blown inland after heavy gales, and have been met with 
in almost every part of the county. Ihave seen and obtained them 
on my estate. 

Shag or Green Cormor ant (P. graculus).—I had an immature spe- 
cimen of this bird brought to me in the autumn of 1860. It was cap- 
tured at Longville, where it had joined some ducks on a small pond 
in a garden ; however, it did not survive many days, probably having 
been thoroughly exhausted before its arrival. 

Gannet (Sula alba).—Several instances of its occurrence are on 
record, A fine specimen of the adult bird was killed at Market Dray- 
ton in January last, and J have a very good immature bird, obtained a — 
few winters ago near Shrewsbury. | 
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Roseate Tern (Sterna Dougallii).—Mr. Eyton has a bird in his col- 
lection killed at Lon yngden Miil, the — one I believe ever met with — 
inthe county. 

Common Tern (S. Hirundo) ; Ar clic Tern (S. arctica) ; ; Lesser Tern 
(S. minuta); Black Tern (S. fissipes).—Specimens of all these birds - 
_ have been obtained in the county, of which I believe the black terus 
rather preponderate. They may all be considered as very rare and 
uncertain visitants. 

Little Gull (Larus minutus). anon ‘specimen, in winter plumage, 
killed at Coalbrookdale, in the collection of Mrs. Alfred Darby, of 
Stanley Hail. 

Blackheaded Gull (L. ridibundus). —Oceasionally brought in by | 
stress of weather. The last specimen I have seen was a bird in imma- 
ture dress, killed at Stoke Castle near Craven Arms Station. 

Kittiwake Gull (L. tridactylus).—Stragglers are often met with after 
heavy gales; they are generally picked up in a thoroughly exhausted 


state, and seldom survive, though I have used every means in my power 
to bring them round. 


Common Gull (L. canus).—Not so common as the preceding bird, 
but occasionally met with. 

Lesser Blackbacked Gull (L. fuscus) ; Herring Gull (L. argentatus) ; 

Great Blackbacked Gull (L. marinus).—Specimens of all these sorts » 
have been obtained, more frequently in the immature than in the adult 
plumage, and all probably from the same cause,—the severe storms on 
the Welsh Coast. | 

Glaucous Gull (L. glaucus).— One of these fine site was ob- 
tained at Pradoe, in the act of devouring a dead sheep. Another 
specimen was killed at Coudover Hall. 

Pomarine Skua (Lestris pomarinus).—A very fine specimen of an 
adult bird, killed at Marten Pool, near Baschurch, is in Lord Hill’s 
collection. The plumage is uniformly dark (almost black), and the 
two middle tail feathers considerably elongated. I believe another 
example was picked up dead in Shrewsbury » from having flown ) against 
the spire of St. Alkmond’s Church. 

Richardson's Skua (L. Richardsonii).—I have obtained several spe- 
cimens in immature plumage, but in the adult stage they are rare. © 

Manx Shearwater (Puffinus anglorum).—This neat and interesting 
litte bird has been met with on the Severn, near Shrewsbury ; also 


picked up in an exhausted state at Weston, the seat of the Earl of 
Bradford. 
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Forktailed Petrel (Thalassidroma Leachii).—The fearful gales of 
last November were productive of several examples of this rare petrel. 
J saw one bird which was killed at Pradoe. Another was killed at 
Weston, near Shiffnal, by Lord Bradford. Some years ago Mr. Eyton. 
obtained one of these birds at Montford Bridge ; and Mr. Henry Shaw 
has killed one specimen. 

Storm Petrel (T. pelagica). —Oceasionally met With, driven from its 
proper resting-place, the ocean’s stormy billows. 

With this bird I shall conclude these few remarks. I trust they 
may have proved interesting ; at any rate I can vouch for their being 
authentic. 


| JOHN Rocke. 
Clungunford House, Shropshire, | 
March 6, 1866. 


Ornithological Notes from West Sussex. 
By W. JEFFery, jun., Esq. 


| (Continued from Zool. 8.8. 142.) 


JANUARY, 1866. 


Willow Warbler.—On the 12th I saw a willow warbler flitting about — 
in some alder bushes by the side of a stream. I have previously shot 
this species in the month of December. 

Common Snipe.—Having winged a snipe on the 12th, [ could not. 

help noticing a peculiar manner which this bird had of spreading its 
tail and turning it up at right angles to its original position. It did 
this several times as it attempted to rise from the ground. Has any 
reader of the ‘ Zoologist’ ever noticed this peculiarity? It has struck 
me that it might have been done to aid the bird in rising, as the wing 
was only slightly 
Brambling and Siskin.—Large flocks of bramblings appeared i in 
certain localities (Sidlesham, &c.), principally about the middle of the 
month. I cannot find that they remained for any length of time, but 
several were shot. Siskins have appeared in limited numbers at times 
throughout the month, and altogether I have seen rather more of these 
birds than usual this winter. 

Longeared Owl.—Towards the end of January six longeared owls 
were driven from a yew tree at Kingly Vale, on our downs, by a party | 
of rabbit-shooters: three out of the six were shot. I have before 
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remarked (Zool. S. 8. 88) having found ten of these birds i in a yew tree 
_at the same place: this was in March. | 

The Colymbi.—The redthroated diver has been scarce here during 
the past winter; but the great northern diver has, on the contrary, 
been more frequently met with than usual on the coast and in our 
harbours. It would seem, by comparing the notes which have 
appeared in the ‘ Zoologist’ that these two species have, to a certain 
extent, “ exchanged beats” this winter, Colymbus glacialis taking the 
place of C. septentrionalis in the south, and vice versd in the north. 
Since the commencement of the present year several great northern 
divers have been brought into Chichester, where they are eagerly 
sought after and bought for the skins, to be cut up as before stated 
(Zool. S.S. 141) to make plumes for decorating ladies’ hats. I have 
not had an opportunity of examining any of these specimens in 


the flesh, but from the “remains” J am certain that at least two 
of them had the upper plumage very much marked with white 
spots. 

_ELared Grebe.—A specimen of this rare grebe was shot in Chichester 
Harbour in the last week of January. Unfortunately I could only 
obtain the head; the birdstuffer to whom it was + javing received 
orders to cut up the skin for plumes, which was dove before [ saw it. 
This “plume mania” frequently deprives us collociors of a rare bird. 
I believe this same man had a ringed guitiemot to cut up, but not 


having a chance to see the head of this bird i cannot speak positively 
about it. The shape of the bill in the eared grebe at once dis- 

tinguishes it from the Sclavonian grebe, which species it appears 
- mostly to resemble. Some few of the bright feathers which form the 
tuft on each side. of the head are visible in the present specimen. 
Grebes, on the whole, have been scarce about here this winter; even 
the dabchick is much more rare than it was a few years ago. 


FEBRUARY, 1866. 


Common Buzzard.—I obtained a specimen of the common buzzard, 
in the flesh, on the 8rd; it had been killed at Stanstead, a few days 
before. This is a very rare bird in Sussex, and I was glad to get it 
for my collection. It proved, on dissection, to be a female, and 
although in excellent condition the storzach was quite empty. The 
general colour of the plumage is rusty brown, with a coppery tinge, 
the under parts slightly intermixed with white. As Yarrell does not 
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give much information about the measurements I offer the fol- 


lowing, which I took from the present example, to 
skinning :-— 


Extent of wings when expanded . , ‘ ‘ 4 feet 1 inch. 
Length (base of bill to tip of tail) . cos . 1 foot 84 inches, 
_Carpus tip of wing ..-.: . ly 


99 


” 


I would here ask the question, Would it not be advisable that it 
should be generally understood with the readers of the ‘ Zoologist’ 
that in measuring the length of any bird ¢he bill be not included ?— 
i.e., measure from base of bill to tip of tail. .1 am under the im- 
‘pression that such an understanding would in many cases save 
trouble and confusion, and it appears to me that the bill ought xoé to 
be included, as in some species—several of the waders especially—it 
varies in length considerably in different specimens. 

Quail.—The quail is not by any means a common bird in this part 
of Sussex at any time of the year, but appears occasionally to winter 
~ with us. Inthe early part of February I was shown one that had been 
recently killed in this neighbourhood, and in the month of November, 
1863, one was shot at Selsey, where, I was told, a nesi and eggs were 
found the previous summer, but of this I cannot care with cer- 
tainty. 

Puffin.—A puffin was shot about the 7th in an arm of Chichester 
Harbour, which runs up to Fishbourne ; it was an immature example, 
the bill not having attained its full depth. It is rarely that this 
species is met with in our harbours, = having no oe station 
nearer than the Isle of Wight. 

Wood Pigeon and Stock Dove.—Flocks of wood pigeons have 
frequented our oak woods throughout the winter, and with them some 
stock doves, which are here called “blue rocks ;” they appear to feed 
on acorns and perhaps beech-mast. In the winter of 1858-9 wood- 


~ pigeons were very numerous, more so just about here than hey have 
ever been since. 


| W. JEFFERY, JUN. 
Ratham, Chichester, 


March 5, 1866. 
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Or nithological Notes from ‘the Isle of Wight. 
By Captain Henry Haprietp. 


(Continued from Zool. 9846). 


—OcToBER, 1865. 


Swan.—Since remarking on the plumage of the cygnet (Zool. 9723) 
the bird has lost the whole of the grayish brown tinge then observable | 
_ on the lower part of the back, the plumage having for some weeks 
been of a pure unspotted white all over, proving Yarrell right, and 
Temminck wrong, with regard to the length of time that this species is 
in acquiring the perfectly white or adult plumage; but the latter was 
right, I believe, in thinking that the swan is not perfectly matured till 
_ the third year, for the bill of this cygnet is still of a dusky horn-colour, 
with a slight pinkish or reddish: tinge, and there is now seemingly 
little prospect of its assuming the bright orange colour this (iis second) 
year. Temminck merely remarks that the biti at the second year 
becomes yellowish. | 

Blackbird.—October 9th. th my July notes the dec of a young 


pied bird of this species was recorded, and | then expressed my doubts 
as to the permanent retention of the white plumage, giving my reasons 
forit; and subsequent observations has parily verified my c onpectaren,. 


and confirmed me in the opinion that the white of these pied varieties 
isnot a fast colour. Though the tail-feathers were all whiie, except 
at the tips, they are now wholly black, but a few of the exterior coverts: 
are still white, and there is a spot or two of the same on the lower part 
of the back, and a slight grayish tinge on the upper, also on the wing- 
coverts, but so faint as to be barely distinguishable, whereas before the 
moult there was a considerable admixture of white; in fact, the bird 
is so transformed that even at a short distance it wii be taken for — 
one of ordinary colour. The bill, which was of a dusky colour, 
slightly tinged with yellow, is now almost wholly of the latter colour. 
In its now perfect adult plumage it appears at least a third larger, and 
isa remarkably fine and handsome bird. My anticipations being so 
far fulfilled, I would now venture to predict that at the next moult all 
traces of these white and grayish tints will have disappeared. ‘The 
house sparrow is another species subject to these variations of colour: 
one partially white was observed on the llth of October. I once 
shot a sparrow almost white, which proved to be a yonng bird. Since | 
writing this note, I have chanced to observe in Buffon the following 
SECOND SERIES—VOL. I. Zz 
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remark on white swallows, confirmatory of my views, “ II pourroit se 
faire que cette blancheur ne fit que passagére, et qu’elle ne reparit , 
point, aprés la mue; car quoiqu’on voie assez souvent dans les couvées 
de l’année des individus blancs, il est rare qu’on en voie l’année 
suivante parmi celles qui reviennent.” 
Partridge——During one of the late severe gales a covey of part- 
ridges took refuge in the small back-yard of a house in the town, sur- 
rounded by high walls, where they lay concealed among the leaves of — 
some vegetable- marrow plants till accidentally disturbed. 
— Blackheaded Gull.—October 14th. Seen about Bembridge Harbour 
with the herring gull. : 
Kitliwake.—Both old and young birds of this species seen at the 
same time and place, feeding on the mud-banks at low water. 
Teal.—A small flock, numbering six or seven, was observed about 
the beginning of the month in the neighbourhood of Bembridge. | 
Curlew.—A ‘few have appeared about the marshes of late, and I saw 
one exposed for sale on the 18th. | 
Cirl Bunting —October 23rd. Three birds of this species seen this 
morning in the garden, an immature maie and two females I believe 
It is somewhat slighter than the vellowhammer, and a neate 
more lively bird. The tail appears remarkably long; th: 
and the feathers on the crown somewhat raised, wh 
livray’s figure it is flattened and elongated ; and th 
the fore neck is reversed. He probably was una 
species, as the description of the female is borro 
Though not a very numerous species, it is by no mean. 
Redbacked Shrike.—In my February notes of 1865 the appearance 
of this shrike—which is a rare bird with us—was recorded; but | 
omitted to state that I knew of one insiance of its building here, a nest 
having been brought me containing four eggs. 
_ Sparrowhawk.—I have lately heard of one being siunned and cap- 
tured by coming in contact with a glazed window, when in pursuit of 
a sparrow flying in at the opening beneath. s 

~ Gray Wagtail.—October 31st. This elegant species is now occasion- 
ally met with, and two were observed to-day about the Bonchurch 
pond and brook, their usual haunt. One was running to and fro 
over the water-lilies, and taking insects from off the floating leaves 
with which the stream is dotted, and here and there bridged over,—so 
quick and light the step that the smaller leaves only are perceptibly 
depressed. In springing from leaf to leaf the wings are seldom raised, 
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though a slight vibratory motion is observed. This is, perhaps, the | 
most beautiful and graceful of British birds. 


NovEMBER, 1865. | 


Swallow and Martin.—November Ist. Though many of both species 
were to-day observed hawking about the inland cliffs at St. Lawrence, 
there were few old or forktailed birds among them. Judging from the 
narrow circles described, their insect food must still be plentiful. I 
had before seen swallows and martins about these shelving cliffs late 
in the season, and believe they roost in the crevices and on the ledges. 
Ou the 11th some of both species observed at 3 P.M. flying about 
the Bonchurch cliffs, where I had also noticed a few on the 7th. On 
the 15th one martin was seen; and on the 16th I saw three swallows 
about the church spire; thermometer 50° at 9 a.m. 23rd. Three 


martins observed to-day hawking; weather very wel and mild; ther- | 
moweter 53° at9a.M. 27th. Two me m abont the sea-cliffs 
at Shanklin, and I observed a swalioy . be village. at 4 P.M. 
Magpre.—Is now to be met wit! [ sai mall one on 
the lst Ayin 
House Sparrow.—N« | : | i rying straw into 
an ivy-clad tree, but habi | | . d occasion to 
and record A sp he ng been 
oat they couid | | dd 
Lesser Blackbacked ¢ a pair of these gulls, 
aken from the nest in the Freshwate: luring the spring of last 


year, is in the transition state described by Temminck, and the tail 
for the greater part of a brownish-black colour. But there ts reason 
to believe that the moulting of birds 1m captivity varies greatly ; for 
instance, a caged bullfinch, whose mouli last year was completed by 
the middle of October, had, at the same period this year, hardly com- 
menced. But may not the unusual mildness of the season partly 
account for it, and the feathers of birds—as the leaves of trees—fall 
sooner or later according to the prevailing temperature? The two gulls 
differ as to size and colour, one being smaller and much lighter than 
the other. Though tame, they are voracious birds, capturing any 
unlucky house sparrow that comes within their reach while feeding: 
this I hear from the owner and his gardener, and I am likewise 
informed that they have killed a young bantam, which they were endea- _ 
vouring to swallow. These birds manage to provide for themselves, and 
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destroy an incalculable quantity of worms and grubs. The woodlouse, 
too, is eagerly sought for, and greedily devoured. 
Bluethroated Warbler.—November 12th. In passing through Bon- 


church, at 1 p.M., I again observed this now familiar bird, perched on | 


a hawthorn hedge, within a stone’s throw of its old haunt by the brook- 
side. Since the autumnal moult it has assumed its perfect adult plu- 
mage, the breast being now of a pure and spotless blue. 
Woodcock.—A couple of woodcocks shot on the Downs on the 10th 
are the first | have heard of.. Easterly winds had prevailed, but the 
thermometer had ranged from 45° to 50°. 
Dartford Warbler.—November 15th. One observed on the Downs. 
 Snipe.—First noticed early in the month, one having been Sushed 
in a turnip-field. 
Rock Dove.—Though I had heard of their being seen about om 
cliffs, it was not recorded for fear of misiake; but | can no longe 
doubt it, one of my informants having observed them accompa 
the daws, and another saw.a small fiock fiy out of the same ciffs, anc 
from his description they could be no other than the rock cove 


DECEMBER, !865. 


Martin.—Martins remained with us till December, some having 
been observed near Bonchurch on the 10th, on which day the thern 
meter marked 44° at 9 a. ie and had been as high as 49° on the previou 
day at the same hour. 

Wild Duck.—December 14th. Heard to- day of numerous ducks 
being seen on the eastern coast. 

Blackheaded Gull.—This species now frequents the newly-ploughed 


lands along the coast: a considerable flock seen on ihe 16th between 
Shanklin and Lake, one of their favourite haunts. 


Shag.—Though the shag is not so commonly met with now, I hear 
from the Ryde watermen that one has occasionally been seen of late 


taking up a position on an isolated pile in the direction of Sea 
View. 


Cormorant.—This common species frequents the Solent and South- 


ampton Water. On the 16th (a foggy day), one allowed the steamboat 
— to get within fifty yards of it before rising heavily from the water, which 
it did by a rapid beating of the wings, aided by the propelling power 


of its strong and muscular legs, leaving a long line of broken water in 
its wake. 
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Redthroated Diver.—December 19th. Three or four divers were shot 
off Shanklin yesterday, and five to-day, but three only were secured, 
the rest having escaped by diving. The one I saw had no appearance 
of red about the throat, which was white, as well as the neck and whole 
under parts; and I am informed by the man who shot them that all 
had white throats ; he knows the species well, having long been in the 
habit of shooting them, but never saw one with ared throat. 26th. A 
hazy and rather windy day. Some hundreds of divers were found at 
8 a.M., about a mile from the coast; but though frequently flying past 
the boat, they seldom ventured within shot, and but two were secured : 
one, a remarkably fine bird (proved to be a male), has the throat and 
neck white, but the former has some minute gray spots, and there is 
a slight tinge of the same extending to the neck, but this is only dis- 
cernible on a close inspection ; the other, a somewhat smaller bird, 
has derably more of the gray on the throat and neck. A third 
1 | has some of the feathers of the throat and neck 
‘) grayish brown, apparently in a transition 
(to the subject, I have endea- 

st im clearing up the point; 

ore than one correspondent, 

oated birds referred to by 

e the autumnal moult was 


nple Ac s lead me to think that the 
noulting of birds : influenced by the prevailing - 
temperature of the’season, and ynuch to be desired that the aiten- 
ion of ornithologists rected to this subject. 

Puffin —Though Macgillivray says, “ Puffins are not found on our 


coasts in winter,’ I have sone e heard of their being seen, and an 
old fowler 
some off Shanklin on the 18th or 19th. 

Kestrel.—December 19th. Though ove was seen to- oe they are 
seldom met with now. In a long walk over the downs not one 
was observed, where, late in the autumn, I beard of six being seen 
together; but whether they merely change their hunting-ground or 
cross the Channel | have yet to learn; but that they, for the most 
part, quit our downs and cliffs at the approach of winter there can be 
no doubt. 

Rook.—December 24th. Observed to-day a number of rooks flying 
about their nesting-trees at Boncburch, having been attracted by their 
clamorous cawing. Had also heard and noticed a few on a previous 


ws the bird well—tells me that he fell in with 
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_ day, and was informed by one of the villagers that they hed been seen 
carrying away the sticks from one nest to — and that there had 
been much fighting on the occasion. — 

Kittiwake—December 26th. A very handsome bird of this species 
was shot. Forehead white ; crown, nape, scapulars and upper coverts 
bluish gray. Throat, neck, whole of under parts and tail of the purest 
white. Part of the five exterior primaries black, but all, excepting the 
first, tipped with white, that colour gradually increasing, so that atthe ~ 
fifth there is a considerable patch. Before the eye, and boih above 
beneath, there are some fine black like feathers, 
eye-lashes, which, being 02 4 white groun: ly be: | 
effect. | Bill of a bright greenish ye! 
appearance of red about, the | 
informed by ihe boatmen that 
was observed between 
Woodpecker. — A 

informs me tha‘ 
spotted he 
wood near Bradi 
of the island ar 
above town and W 
Forest of Parkhurst 
fine old -timbe 


(Captain Hadfield would 
definite information when a | 
woodpecker in the Isle of Ww ight is oO © person 
who killed it or them, the date when killoc ‘the loealit exe killed, 
the name of the species, and the name and address of the present 


owner of the specimen, should be er en with scrupulous accuracy.— 
Newman]. | 


JaNUARY, 1866. 


Velvet Scoter.—January 1st.—Heard of five black and white “ divers” 
being seen in our Bay, endeavouring to ride out the south-easterly 
gale ; that they were birds of this species I can have no doubt. They - 
were often in the midst of the breakers, but rising occasionally on wing 
to avoid the heavier waves; few water-fowl could, I think, have lived 
in such a sea, and the increasing storm has driven every other water 
bird from the coast, for in a stroll of some miles along the cliff and 
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shore on the 3rd, none were seen as far as the eye could reach, nor did 


I mect with a Tringa of any kind, but found numerous small birds col- | 


lected in a sheltered nook on the shore, but none worthy of note, except 
the white wagtail and meadow pipit. Innumerable small black flies 
were swarming about, and collected on the decaying sea-weed: I 
thought the birds might be in pursuit of them. 

Redthroated Diver.—January 6th. ‘Though some hours were spent 
in diver shooting and hunting, but one was secured ; it was a male, and 
has more of the grayish tinge on the throat than those previously 
procured or examined, and inany of the feathers are tightly tipped end 


edged with light reddish brown. . Though the diver is rather an awk- 
ward looking bird. owme ft 17 para f wings, long and 
| ward-curved ne lep i, its fight 1s most 


, guillemot and 
an iInnee fA ] 

yecl they often, 


ather may be 
asi winter they 
ots, cormorants, 
latter were 
o 
iumage. 


around 
hn rel | zard is elongated 
and : ilar; that of contained the half-digested bones 
i som pall fish, but that oj t ne temaie was quite e mpty, though 


killed about mid-day ; but both wee covered with fat of a bright yellow 


colour.. I have now seen and examined a considerable number of 


divers without finding one with a red throat, and they all have the 
back spotted with white, though one of them is bui faintly marked. 


According to Temminck and other authors the back of the adult is- 


blackish brown,—if so, none of the birds that have come under my 
observation had arrived at maturity, the one above referred to being 


dusky on the posterior part of the back only. The largest and finest 


of the whole has the most, as well as purest, white markings, as de- 
cribed after the second autumnal moult. The dusky-backed specimen 
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is apparently a young bird, for though muscular, the flesh was remark- 


ably tender and the skin easy of removal. Jn no bird, except perhaps 
the great northern diver, have I found the tibia so long, strong and 
muscular ; the ligaments braced and bound down by transverse bands, 
beneath which the femoral artery is imbedded in a groove or hollow 
channel in the bone, after passing through an elongated opening in the 


upper exterior surface, but returning again to the front by a narrow 


aperture in the bone before reaching the kn«». The thigh-bone, though 


very thick, is but 13 inch in length, whereas the tibia is remarkably | 


long, namely 6,3, inches. The loon, when feeding, invariah'y rises 
out of shot, but they are some seconds getting clear of the water, which 
is marked by a white line of foam. | 


Rock Dove.—January Lith. Ot of this species to-day 
in rapid fli | of Dunnose, against a 
strone head-wind ; it | | oe white patch on the 
rump could be distinct! 13 an malt size could be no 
other than the 

Hedgesparrow.—A nest containi vas found at Shanklin 
early in the mont! : | 

Bluethroated Warbler. —Ja y | h the satisfaction 
of rec ording h ‘arblers Since 


ook oni, aud as 


late as the 12ih of Octo! C] | | amage at the 
autamnal moult. The warbi ind immature 
bird, considerably smaller than the fornu arcely @ shade 
of blue about the plumage The. chin aw x white, that colour 
exiending to the cheeks and ear-coverts ihe breast has a mottled 


appearance, being of a dull brown and white, with a shght bluish tinge, 
and there is a dusky crescent-shaped band beneath. ‘The upper 
plumage is of a grayish brown. It attracted my notice by flying across 
the public road at Bonchurch, and then settling down to feed among 


the decaying leaves by the brook-side, where I believe I had a 
Momentary view of it a few weeks since, but could not be quite sure. 
The blue-breasted bird was seen to-day near the same spot by two 


workmen. I am now inclined to believe that these birds were bred in 


the Undercliff; if so, there are probably more of them in the neigh- | 
bourhood, though the old birds may have re-migrated. When 


expressing a hope that a partner might be found, I little anticipated 
that my wishes would have been so soon realised, though it has yet to 
be ascertained that the new comer is a fewale, but there is reason to 
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believe it on account of the smallness of the size and the dullness of 
the plumage. 

Wild Duck. —January 26th. A very large flock observed this 
morning in Sandown Bay ; they were, as usual, unapproachable. 


FEBRUARY, 1866. 


Missel Thrush.—Observed to be paired early in the month. 

Rook, Magpie, §c.—February 11th. A fearful south-westerly storm 
has to-day brought many of our finest old elms to the ground. One | 
of gigantic growth (referred to at Zool. 9509) is 6 feet 7 inches in dia- 


meter at eight feet from the ground, just below the fork, though five 


feet lower down it measures but 4 feet 2 inches. Its height is calcu- 
Jated to be about a hundred feet. This was the monarch of the Bon- 
church grove, and probably the largest elm in the Island. Another 
tree, next in size, has shared the same fate, both having fallen into the 
little lake, but fortunately the swans escaped. I may remark here that. 


the cygnet, which is now a full-grown two-year old bird, in perfect 


adult plumage, has the bill of a dusky greenish yellow at the base, 
and of a bright pinkish colour on the ridge, the latter hue gradually 
extending to the sides, but there is not a shade of orange as yet. 
Another large elm, near the old church, having rooks’ nests in it, but 
no eggs that | know of, has been blown down too. Few birds were 
able to face the tempest, and I observed a magpie carried away by it, 

its long tail doubled under the body and protruding beyond the 
beak. 

Chaffinch.—February 18th. A large flock of these birds was observed, | 
and 1 remarked that the males and females were in about equal 
numbers | 
W Og been more than usually abundant, and I am 
informed by a neighbour, whose grounds are well-wooded, that they 
frequently alight in his garden to feed on the cabbages, which I find 
have the top leaves eaten off, as if by rabbits, but a wire netting protects — 
them from the ravages of the latter. | 

Redthroated Loon.—Though this species is still on our coast, com- 
paratively few are to be niet with now, and they have been found 
unapproachable, not one having been shot lately. 

Great Northern Diver. —A large blackheaded diver — which 
could be no other than a bird of this species—was met with off 
Shanklin towards the middle of the month, but there was no getting 
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near it, for when pursued it invariably dived, always rising out of 
shot. 


HENRY HADFIELD. 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
March 1, 1866. 


A Visit to Walney, the Lakes, and the Farne Islands. 
Howarp Saunpers Esq., F.Z.S., &c. 


Up to last year my acquaintance with our sea-birds during the 
breeding-season had been confined to those which then frequent the 
rocky and precipitous portions of our coasts; so, animated by the 
success of my friend Mr. J. E. Harting, whose experiences are detailed 
in the ‘ Zoologist’ for 1864 (Zool. 9156, et seq.), I resolved to proceed 
to Walney Island, there to acquire some knowledge of the habits of 
the birds which breed round the flat and shingly shores of our coasts, 
the special object of my search being the roseate tern (Sterna Dou- 
galii). Although my friend had failed in obtaining this bird or its eggs, 
still he had seen it, and I hoped that, with the benefit of his experience 
and by going forth, as an ornithological “ Sir Galahad,” on a “ special © 
quest,” I might sacened| in Gnding it somewhere along the Lancashire 
coast. | | 

Nowhere numerous, compared with the arctic and common terns, 

_ the roseate tern seems to become more abundant as we go west, and is 
found to breed at the Bermudas, although, as the Rev. H. B. Tristram 
has lately informed me, it is by no means plentiful even there. Its 
former breeding-places in our islands are pretty well known to or- 
nithologists, but it appears that without, so far as I am aware, any 
_ assignable reason, this clegant species is gradually dying out. There 
has been no special persecution to account for this, no gamekeeper 
shows its form in his barn-door “ collection ;” it is rarely to be found 
amongst the stuffed birds at the house of the light-house keeper, coast-_ 
guard or cottager, along our coasts. A brother collector will show you 
almost any other tern bnt this: ask half a dozen London dealers fora 
skin, and they won’t be able to find one: it is not killed down for 
“plumes,” and as for the injury inflicted by the “ sportsmen” who go 
out to shoot sea-birds indiscriminately, this species runs no more risk 
than its congeners. There is no disputing the fact that the species 
has in the last few years greatly diminished ; all I will further say 1S, 
that I want two “ clutches” of eggs, and a pair (or two, at most) of 
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birds, and if any reader will furnish me, personally or by letter, with 
information which may enable me to obtain them, I pledge my wotd 
that no ungentlemanly advantage shall be taken nor slaughter per- 
petrated. Now, without further preamble, I will get on with my 
notes. 

I had fancied Barrow, or Barrow-in- Furness, as it is properly called, 


to be a small country village, a mere means to an end, viz. that of 


getting to Walney. To my disgust I found that there were ene 
in Barrow (excuse the pun), docks were being made, and “ navvies” 

were there in swarms, the town itself a ovary: drape of red brick 
houses “whose sameness was shocking to see.” Early in the morning 
of one of the very first days of June I crossed the narrow creek which 
separates Barrow from the village of North Scale, on Walney Island, 
and, profiting by the experiences of my predecessor, I soon got hold 
of the right man to act as guide, whom I shall call “ Jack.” Together 
we sought the abode of the stern proprietor of the land where the 
_ blackheaded gulls breed, and after some debate he granted permission 


to visit his “ gullery ” and take a very few eggs, also to carry a gun 


over his land, on the express condition that I was not to disturb ae" 
gulls, nor meddle with the rabbits, which swarmed on the “ warren ” 


where the gulls were. I readily gave the required promise, and we set _ 


out, meeting on our way Harry, the son of the proprietor, who had 
been down at the warren, keeping an eye upon the movements of 
certain foraging navvies. 

‘Wheatears were abundant, and numbers of peewits hovered over us, 


uttering their plaintive cry, as we crossed the flat on our way to the | 


principal colony of the gulls, which les on the western side of the 
island. Long before we reached the nests the air was alive with some 
three or four hundred pairs of birds hovering over our heads and 
raising a deafening clamour. The nests had been already robbed, and 
consequently the eggs we found were mostly of the smaller sized pale 
varieties, but this I did not regret, as I already possessed a good series 
of the ordinary types from Scoulton Mere, in Norfolk. Numbers of 
young were already hatched, and as upon the smallest alarm they run 
from the nest, and attempt to conceal themselves in the tussocks 
of coarse grass, great care was required to avoid stepping _ 
them. 

After enjoying for some time the animated scene, and selecting just 
half a dozen eggs, I enquired for the breeding-place of the Sandwich 


terns, or as they are here called “sea swallows,” but Harry stated that 


— 
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they bad been robbed by the “ navvies,” and in consequence had all 
deserted. From certain nods and winks which passed between him 
and my guide I suspected his statement, and afterwards found that it 
wis a downright lie, for the same day he conducted a gentleman, now 
one of my best ornithological friends, to the place where they bred, 
and from him I! learned that there were but seven nests, some with 


young birds, and no well-marked eggs in any of them. As I afterwards 
saw pul f this species. at the Farne perme I lost itt] 
visilin; colony, except that Is | 
persor sta 
Islan: 
eggs on th e ground : | 
headed gulls 

Skirting the warren, and ranging alo 
the sea-tang and drift. were spread 

a “sparling’s ’. nest, and I raisec 
arctic or Common tern, numbers of which 


crowd of gulls that it was utterly Impossible to distinguish their 
species. The air was one seething mass of birds, and their united 


some at a great height, and the rest so mixed up with the whirl! 


_clamour precluded the possibility of distinguishing any species by its 


peculiar call, for although we had left their breeding- ground the gulls 
still hovered over our heads in myriads. 

Terns’ eggs being of no value to me, unless | could distinguish the 
species, I Jeft these and at least forty or fifty more “ clutches” of eggs 
which I found the same morning. Many were outside the sandy 
hillocks, covered with coarse grass, which skirt the shore, but still more 
were in the hollows and “ bays” between the sand hills, and among 
the tussocks of grass. In the majority of cases there were a few 
“bents” round the eggs, although the eggs themselves were often 
resting upon the bare sand or shingle; sometimes there were some 
seven or eight bents, almost worthy of being called a nest. In the 


“numerous sandy bays near the north end of the island “ nests” were 


very abundant, and were often mere depressions in the sand or shingle, - 


but although I could distinguish with my glass both arctic and common 


ierns, | was unsuccessful in watching them off their eggs, and | do 
not recollect putting a single tern off the ground the whole of that 
day. 

Oystercatchers, or “sea-pies” were very abundant, and we also 
found some of their nests along the top ridge of shingle, although most 
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were in. the aforesaid bays. I found two or three nests with four eggs, 

and took one clutch, three of them wonderfully warm-coloured eggs, 

richly blotched, like some of the Norfolk plover; the fourth was 

scrawled all over, and utterly unlike the rest. Some of the nests 

were very prettily ornamented with bits of shell; others mere de- 

pressions in the sand. 1! confess to having great doubts as to all four 

eevs being the produce of the same bird: I have also twice found four | 

_ eggs in a clutch of terns, arctic or common. | 

| | Mingle, just above high-water mark, a new sharp 

. ad, and I saw a lesser 

vief, then, seeming to 

nore. The next 

cs eggs hke these 

igie, withont an 

vet eyeson. The 

ground col then’ of | alas, they soon 

faded, and are now in nowise distingui shable oy their beauty from 

many others in my cabinet. I never found another nest, nor saw the 

birds again, on this island; we were equally unsuccessful on the North- 
umbrian coast, where this species 1s now extremely rare. 

It was a glorious sight upon a glorious day: to the north Black 
Combe towered to the clouds; to the left the Isle of Man loomed 
dimly through the summer haze: we had left behind the “ hacketting ” 
of the gulls, and the shrill whistle and titter of the sea-pie, the harsh 
“cree” of the hovering terns, with now and again the plaintive note of 
the ring dotterell mingled with the pleasant ripple of the sea. Far 
away upon the sand banks we watched the shellducks leading their 
broods, but of the roseate tern, the special object of my search, there 
was as yet no trace; in fact, the higher the sun rose the more the terns 
seemed to follow his course, rendering il utterly — to dis- 
tinguish their species. | 

A couple of ring dotterells’ nests of four eggs each (“ grunling ” 
the provincial name) had rewarded our search, but as they were 
— evidently hard-set we did not take them, and returned along the shore, 

cautiously keeping outside the breeding-places of the gulls. Suddenly 
~ aharsh “ crake” caught my ear, and there above our heads, easily dis- 
tinguishable by their more slender ‘form, bathed in an indescribable 
pink glow, hovered a pair of veritable roseate terns. TI gazed at these 
objects of my search until my eyes ached, but they mounted higher 
and higher, and amongst the score of nests in the space of half an acre 
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round us, it was useless to attempt to identify their eggs, and I may as 
well say at once that this was the only time I was able to distinguish 
this species with perfect certainty on Walney or at the are 
Islands. 

The following morning commenced with a Scotch mist, which soon 
became a downright wetting rain, but at this I rejoiced, as I hoped it 


would induce the terns to sit closer upon their eggs, which on a hot 


summer day neither they nor the oystercatchers seem to do: in the 
tropics itis just the reverse. To a certain extent my expectations 


were realized, but unfortunately a party of navvies had crossed at low | 


water on the previous afternoon, and robbed the greater part of the 
nests we had left, making the birds very wild; the colony of terns 
amongst which I had seen the roseate tern had been completely 
“harried.” In one of the pools left by the sea we captured a young 
shellduck, and might easily have caught another of the same brood, 
but they were too young to be reared, and after a short inspection we 


allowed our captive to join his brethren on a distant sand-bank. Jack | 


succeeded, after lying in ambush for upwards of an hour, in shooting a 
fine shelldrake, and we found a nest in a burrow, but it was too deep to 
get at without a spade, and as we saw a broken egg-shell at the 
eutrance we persuaded ourselves that the young were hatched out. A 
pair of Sandwich terns fell victims to their boldness, and, dazzled as 


I was by gazing at the whirling mass of birds around me, I fancied, — 


as I noticed the pinky hue of the fallen bird, that I had got a roseate 
tern at last: brief illusion! so far as that bird was concerned, L had 
miserably failed at Walney. | 

Determined to leave no stone uotarned, on the following day we 
took train to Peel, and, the tide being out, we walked over to Foulney 
Island, a mere bank of shingle with a little flat grass land at the north 
end, where it almost touches the south end of Walney. Here it was 
that Mr. J. Hancock, in years gone by, found the roseate tern com- 
paratively abundant (vide Hewitson, vol. ii. p. 479, 3rd edition). A few 
terns, oystercatchers and ring dotterells were all the birds we saw at 
first, but near the middle of the island we met an individual with a gun 
who had taken a nest of ring dotterell, shooting one of the birds, also 
an oystercatcher and an arctic tern, obtaining also a nest supposed to 


_ be of this last. Observing that he did not speak of these birds by their 
provincial names, I asked him some questions respecting the various 
terns, especially if he knew the rescate tern, “ Sir,” replied he, “ there 


is not a bird that frequents the shores of Great Britain J don’t know.” 
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Feeling that there was little to be learned from one who had so high 
an opinion of his own knowledge, I pursued my course to the north- 
western portion of the island. Four pairs of terns and one single bird, 
probably the mate of the one just shot, hovered over our heads; we 
soon found two nests, and on handling the eggs their anxiety and 
cries redoubled, coming so close that I had no difficulty in making out 
with my glass that they were all of the same species. On shooting one 
of these birds, it proved to be an arctic tern, and as during a stay of 
several hours we saw no others, I think i may consider these eggs as 
well identified. 

Comforting myself with the hope that I should find the roseate tern. 
at the Farne Islands, I left the Lancashire coast, and directed my — 
steps to a valley in the Lake district, where, “ from information I had 
received,” 1 hoped to find the common buzzard still breeding, for 
although too late for eggs, yet in these days of strict game-preserving 
itis something even to see a large bird of prey in its native haunts. 
Arrived at the locality, we were informed by a guide well acquainted — 
with the haunts of this bird, that there was certainly one if not two 
pairs in his district, and on the following day we set out for a campaign 
against the buzzards first and the dotterell on the fells alterwards—I 
confess with slender hopes of success. 

Crossing a small stream in the valley our eyes were gladdened with 
the sight of that peculiarly north-country bird the gray wagtail (Mota- 
cilla boarula) which doubtless had a nest near, but impatience for. 
higher game prevented our stopping to search for it. More than one 
crag was pointed out by our guide where the ravens were accustomed 
to build, and one where the peregrine falcon had an eyrie until quite — 
lately. We soon got among the crags; old Isaac had just pointed out 
a mere bush where he had taken a nest of the carrion crow that same 
year, and we were making our way to what might by comparison be 
called a tree, in which a large nest was visible, when a wild “ whew” 
resounded through the glen. In a few seconds our guide exclaimed, 
“I see him,” and sure enough a pair of buzzards were sailing over the 
valley, one of them so near that we could distinguish the white in the 
wings. To my unpractised eye they seemed to exhibit a partiality 
for the opposite crags, but our guide assured me that their nest was on 
our side, so we began a rigorous examination of every crag capable of 
holding a nest. 1nashort time one was descried—a great mass of 
_ Sticks almost as big as a cart-wheel and at least a foot thick, the accu- 

‘mulation of several seasons. I soon set foot in my first buzzard’s nest ; 
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‘stopped there all day ; on several points we saw quite fresh dung 


awoke the echoes far and wide, I began scrambling wildly down 
_ the same instant my friend, who saw the direction, raced up from 


“crag starling.” Calling at the buzzard’s nest on our way back, 


_ places I was shown crags where the peregrine falcon had bred in ye 
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it was untenanted, but, not knowing that better luck was in store 
me, I was delighted with even an empty one. Sitting down we wate 
the birds, in the hope of being guided in our search by their moveme 
but they came no nearer, merely uttering from time to time a 
cry. How magnificent their flight! as graceful as that of the eaglel 
have watched with such pleasure in the mountains of Spain. 

It was clear they had a nest, and we were bound to find it if 


at last, on scaling a crag which projected from the main rock, I fo 
myself looking right into the nest in which a young bird was instat 
betrayed by his conspicuous white down. With a view-hallos 


lower crag, each eager to be first, while old Isaac from his c § 
objurgating us for a couple of mad fools who would break our #e¢ 
Hurrah! one egg—an addled one, of course, for the nestling was.q 
a fortnight old, but still a fairly marked specimen. The young: 
crouched down in the nest, seeming only anxious to make himself 
small as possible, but the old birds showed no further anxiety: 
nest was very small and utterly invisible from below—not a stick _ | 
jected from the crag to reveal its site, quite a contrast to the for 
one. 

We proceeded to ie fells, but a search of several hours for dotte 
proved unsuccessful; indeed we saw nothing but some golden pl 
and a raven; we also heard the note of the ring ouzel, here ca 


picked up our bird and egg, and proceeded through the Lake dist 
but I did not observe any other birds of interest. In two or th 


gone by, and I was told of a female having been shot and the r 
harried a week previously. These noble birds have been shameht 
persecuted, and in spite of their strong local attachment they m 
soon be driven from the Lakes, as the eagles have been within the ] 
fifty years. Although I kept a sharp look out for the pied fiycate 
I did not succeed in meeting with it, but I was informed that it iss 
tolerably abundant in the woods of Lowther, which I could not sp 
time to visit. 

A few hours took me to Newcastle, and, after a little needful shal 
J found myself soon after day-break at Beal, a small station near HR 
Island, on the Northumberland coast. My “guide, philosopher am 
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nd” on this trip was Mr. C—, whom I had met at Barrow; he had 
viously visited the Farne Islands and was well acquainted with the 
trict. As he was particularly anxious to obtain the eggs of the 
ser tern, we carefylly explored all the windings of the shore, but we 
none of this species, and various inhabitants assured us that it had 
te deserted the locality. Two nests of ring dotterell were the only 
ceeds of the day’s search ; later on, as we crossed the Links, we 


wings. Passing through the clean and picturesque village of Bam- 
eh. a turn in the road brought us full upon the majestic castle, a 


« iendiord, Mr. Patterson, was formerly stationed at the Farne 
J¢, and ie well acquainted with birds, but neither he nor his son, 


> 


aining the roseate tern | 
& pleszant cail, beguiled with chat about Grace Darling and the 
sk of the “ Forfar” steamer, brought us to the principal island of 
‘group, Where we called upon the proprietor, Mr. Huggup, who 
eived us hospitably in St. Cuthbert’s Tower, a place which would 
ight au antiquary, but which | shall not now attempt to describe. 
gave us a wrilten permit to be shown to his man who looks after 
‘birds and eggs on “ Brownsman,” requesting us not to meddle 
h the roseate terns, even if we found any, for, so far as he was aware, 
re was but one pair left, which had laid three eggs, two of which 
vad already taken and had packed up to send to a friend: of course 
gave our promise, which we incurred no temptation to break, for 
did not see the bird at all. | | | | 
s we proceeded to Brownsman the air and the water seemed alive 
terns, here so tame as to hover within a few yards of the boat, 
mie everywhere the eider ducks, in full breeding-plumage, dotted the 
ace of the water. Landing first at Staple island, which is separated 
1) Brownsman only at high water, we found numbers of the lesser 
kbacked gulls breeding, and the “ egger” having come up on his 
ds, several baskets were soon filled. On a low wall we observed 
gle pair of herring gulls, and our boatman, who had formerly been 
er on these islands, said that there always used to be a nest there. 
es," said the present keeper, “I harried it t’other day, and an eider 
dumk has it now, but the ducks have to sit turn and turn about, or the 
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1¢ across curlew, wild duck, and redshanks, besides innumerable © 


nzpicuous object for miles along the coast, and finally we halted at - 
coug tittle “ St. Cuthbert’s Ina,” on the road to North Sunderland. . 


nerbour waster of North Sunderland, beld out to us any hopes of — 


sll soon have her egg and their nest too.” Almost as he was 
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speaking the duck shuffled off from under the feet of one of our party, 
who had unwittingly approached the nest in the herbage at the foot of 
the wall, and the egg was left exposed; on our return, half an hour 
afterwards, we found the sucked egg-shell in the grass, and the nest 
was empty. 3 

The herring gull is scarcely in the proportion of one to two hundred 
of the lesser blackbacked gull, and as every nest of the former ts known 
to the keeper, there is no danger of getting mixed eggs: moreover, the 
eggs of the herring gull, which I was shown, were all larger than the 
largest of the other species: quite the reverse of my personal expe- 
rience at Lundy Island, where the eggs of the lesser blackbacked gulls 
are generally larger and more boldly marked than those of the herring 
gull. My observations, based upon a large and most carefully identi- 


fied series of the eggs of both species taken by myself at Lundy, 
had convince that i6 was impossible to distinguish between 
them with any degree of certainty; still, as a rule, the eggs of the 
herring gull were of a somewhat more elongated shape. I merely 


mention this as an instance of the variation of types in different 
localities, and to: show the danger of generalizing from a series of 
eggs from any one spot. | | 
Scrambling over the rocks, | almost stepped upon 9 female eider 
duck, which instantly lefi her uest, disclosing, to my surprise, one egg 
of her own and two of the lesser blackbacked gull, on which she had 
been sitting. It is impossibie to say how the young gulls would have 
thriven under the care of their foster-mother, for as it was most 
probable that the uncovered eggs would soon be sucked by those 
thieves, the herring gulls, I just took them under my own protection, 
they being handsome specimens. . | 
On the highest part of the island, at a spot called the “ Pinnacles,” 
from the shape of the rocks, were numbers of guillemots and one razor- 
bill, which had an egg in an old cormorant’s nest. This was on a tall — 
jagged rock, surrounded by water, which has never, I believe, been 
scaled by any amateur “ egger,” except Mr. Hewitson, in years gone. 
by. On the ledges of the rocks and chasms were a good many of the 
so-called ringed guillemot, some with merely a rudimentary line, and 
others with the white streak quite distinctly marked. One of the 
latter was sitting on its egg, on the opposite side of a chasm only a 
few feet wide, and I examined it very carefully, after which I took the | 
egg, with the “egg-stick,” a pole with a net at the end, nearly 
succeeding in capturing the bird also. The egg in question was cream- 
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white with streaks and blotches of purple-black, but I saw other birds 
of this variety sitting on eggs of the usual green hue. Our boat- 


man looked upon this egg as a much greater acquisition than I did, _ 


and said that a gentleman had offered him a pound for one the year 
before. 
The ledges near the Pinnacles were tolerably well tenanted by the 


kittiwake gull, but I did not notice any of the common gull (Larus 


cunus), although my friend Mr. Harting informs me that he saw, and I 


believe shot, some when he was there in May, 1863; indeed, never 


expecting to find them breeding there, I did not look out closely. On 
the Walmsies and on Staple Island were a good many puffins, and on 
one of them, or Great Harkness, I forget which, a large colony of 


cormorants, but the shag is not found, I believe. Abundance of lesser 


blackbacked gulls every where, with a sprinkling of. bering gulls, and 
eider ducks. 


Returning to the keeper’s house on Brownsman, we were shown by 
bis lad-a number of eider ducks, sitting on their nesis as tamely as 


common fowls; mdeed they sat so closely, and were so difficult to. 


distinguish from the herbage-covered ruins of an old tower, that, but for 
bis previous knowledge of the nests, w ght ‘ha nintentionally 
scared some of the sitting birds by gc “There was a large 
colony of terns near the house, and + fie elves that all were 
of one-species, feeling pretty confident that a birundo. 
With but little hope of success my friend set yrse snare round 
one clutch of eggs; and to our great delight, before lunch was over, the 
jad came in bringing a bird which had been caught, and a whitch: proved 
to be the common tern, so that we were enabled to obtam: some identi- 


fied eggs. Whilst we were occupied with this colony a pair of rock pipits 

showed great uneasiness, coming quite close io me, aud, on asking the 
lad if he knew of a nest, he immediately showed me one within a yard 
of the spot where I was standing: it contained four eggs, which I took. 
I may mention here that the visitor has to buy all the eggs he wants, 
even although he may have taken them himself, but the price is not 
rninous. 

The principal colony of the Sandwich tern is on a small flat island, 
one of the “ Noxies,” near St. Cuthbert’s Tower, and on our approach 
a dense cloud of these birds rose on the wing; there must have been 
at least a thousand of them. The place was covered with their eggs, 
deposited in clutches of two on the bare ground. I saw none of the 
Tich dark-ground specimens, which is perhaps attributable to their 
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being the second laying, still I managed to secure a few very handsome 
varieties. The proprietor protects these birds strictly, and does not 
ike the nests robbed at all. In one clutch were two of the Sandwich 
and one of another tern together; of the common or arctic there were 
a good many nests. Captain Patterson was getting impatient, as there 
was a nasty sea rising, so we cut short onr visit to the other Noxies, 
and steered for land with our spoils. 


This concluded a very pleasant fortnight’s ‘bird’s- ‘aviting, the only 


tern. 


Oakfield, Reigate, March, 1866. 


Nesiing of the Lesser Redpole and Blackbird ut Delkey.—The lesser redpole vesied 
this year again in the same shrubbery as last year; 


but unfortunately the fre eggs 
were plundered hefure coming to maturity. 


The nest was in 2 larch tree, and com 
posed of twigs and roots, lived with melt, down, and the rough hall-woody oud of 


we Oj 
‘the ») an bv many tt the bla ) near she 
the s: : , OL one nunarea yards irom the seu, blackbirds always build and 
rear toe Ung C mnncnes ES, ‘obins, a LitS, wrens nece 
Sparro thrush ipole nd nunets ind that they sIng near He sea 
} 
Luc ntroduction to British Birds, 6 
told me the same fact as havi 


ing occurred to him, without know! ng anything of Bewi 
or hearing from me of it. I, in consequence, asked the clergyman of his parist 
make ingniry, and received an apparently true deposition of two or three differen 
cases in the came district. To account for what I musi suppose sach self-delncivn 
appears impussibie. The disiance from the time of Bewick’s event, and the present, 
and my not having met with any similar record elsewhere, adds to ihe singuilerity of 
the idea, or whatever the truth really is. I have prefaced my “ dépositivns” with the 
extract from Bewick, pro forma. I do not give you my friend the Rector’s name, &c., 
as he might be troubled with a correspondence, which I know would annoy. | Dr. Col- 
lingwood, of Liverpool, to whom I sent the particulars, writes, ‘‘ The legend is so cir- 
cumstantially detailed and new to me: I had never met with anything similar, and 
can scarce give a guess at the explanation of them, beyond the love of the marvellous 
which is so usual a concomitant of i ignorance. The stories are, however, interesting 
and curious.” (August, 1862). ee 


Bewickh, 1797 (‘ Introduction,’ p. xvii.).— 
torpid state may be inferred from the following curious fact, which was communicated 
to us by a gentleman who ‘saw the bird, and had the account from the person who 
found it. A few years ago a young cuckoo was found iu the thickest part of a close 


drawback to which was my want of success with respect to the roseate | 


‘That other birds have been found in a 


| 
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whin-bush; when taken up it presently discovered signs of life, but was quite destitute 
of feathers: being kept warm and carefully fed it grew and recovered its coat of 
feathers: in the spring following it made its escape, and i in flying | across the River 
Tyne it gave its usual call.” 

D— _, Monmouthshire, April, 1862.—“ 1. Betsy Stephens tells me that, some 

thirty years ago, when she was in service near here, a large block of wood was put on 
the Christinas fire, and that when the heat began to pervade it a cuckoo sung out its 
note: the block was removed and cleaved, and the bird found in a hole of the wood: 
she cannot remember whether it had feathers, or what became of it. 
_ “2, Henry Stephens, some years ago, was in service at a farm in the parish of 
L—, four miles from this place: a large piece of wood was put on the Christmas fire, 
and soon the note of a cuckoo was heard. The wood was taken off and cleft in several 
pieces, and at last they found the bird quite denuded of feathers, in which he was 
nestling. He forgets what became of the bird, and could not tell me what kind of 
wood the block was of. | 

“3. Mark Hopkias’s father had, at least forty years ago, a potato-heap in an 
under.ground cellar, covered with fern and straw. One day he went to have a look at 
his poiatoes, aad found a cuckco perfectly unfeathered and in a state of torpor. They 
ofien went to look at it, and as the spring approached animation revived, the feathers 
vevan to grow, and eventually it flew away, the door having been left open for that 
purpose 

“7 cannot get any further information: you can readily believe that the parties 
vever even heard of Bewick.” 

_ My friend the Hee ctor forwards these as legends 1,2, 3; and his inquiries arose 


from this very. Mark Hopkins, a superior kind of yeoman labourer, having /o/d me that 
ve “once heard a cuckoo in the winter,” &c:—-Richard | y ve Green, 
hepsiow, Leorua: GOC 
rutar f£ouch sentia distinction, 
= ‘ an » — > ] D is i 
entrance being immediately under the tongue. Dr. Douglas first discovered this 


singular reservoir, which the bird is supposed to. fill with water, as a supply in those 
9 Pp y 

jreery plaivs, where il is accustomed to wander; this is of use also to the female while 
sitting, which is generally ata distance from water, or for the young until they can leave 


“the nest. A further use of it has been observed in Morocco, where they fly the hawk 


al the busiard; on the attack of the hawk it has been kuown that the bustard has 
spirted owt the water against the assailant, and has by that means baffled the pursuit 
of iis enemy.—-Mrom Daniele’ * Field Speris, vol. ii. p. 383, with figure. 

Gular Pouch of the Busiard.--In the March number of the ‘ Zoclogist’(S. S. 144) 
is an extract from the ‘ Field’ newspaper on the “ Gular Pouch of the Bustard,” in 
which Mr. Tegetmeier has inadvertently attributed to me the rediscovery of this 
singular organ; it is due to Dr. Cullen, of Kustendjie, to say that the specimen 
shown at the Meeting of the Zoological Suciety referred to, was dissected by that 
gentleman, described and figured by him in the ‘ Ibis’ for March, 1865, and then for- 
warded to the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. My part in the affair con- 
sisted simply in exhibiting the specimen, and making a few remarks confirmatory of 


and supplementary to Dr. Cullen's obserrations.-n H. Flower ; Royal College of 
Surgeons, March 15, 1866, 
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Occurrence of the Purple Sandpiper at Shoreham.—On the 6th of November, when 
walking on the shore near the entrance to Shoreham Harbour (Brighton side) I shot 
five purple sandpipers, one an old bird, the rest birds of the year. The same day I saw 
several flocks, varying from four to ten birds in each flock. The sea at the time was 
moderately rough; they were feeding and running along the sea-weed in the edge of 
the breakers, and were frequently covered by the foam: when disturbed they flew 
about one hundred to two hundred yards, and then began feeding again. They were 
very much tamer than the dunlins, of which I saw but very few. A man showed me 
one that he had shot that morning. Next day they had entirely disappeared, and 
I never saw a single specimen the remaining time 1 was at Brighton, which was about 


six weeks. I shot one solitary specimen in December, 1864, by the side of the wide 
water at Shoreham.—-4A. Smee; 7, Finsbury Circus 


Leach's Petrel at Shoreham.—During the gules in the latter part of Novembe: 


whilst returning home by the side of the wide water between La ncemg and Shorehar 
as it was getling the flight which | did 


apparently about tb 
water. It flew with e very feeble. a: 
agains ihe wind. | é 

it up | that 
the s 


repeat: ne ess 
| KIDS 1es ds, | may as we! 
I visit 

maven 

ail tim he 
inhabitants. there call them “ white crows, 


trom the sea, whict 
equeuting (and dwélling on per 
asture-lands and marshes. They were te be 
eeding with the rooks and starlings, and the 
so accustomed are they to their presence. 
One often sees gulls following the plough aod feeding on the lands a few miles from 
the sea, but I bave never scen them frequent, te suck an extent, a district so far from 
their marine homes ae the one T have just mentioned.—W. Vincent Legge ; South 
Shoebury, March 20, i866. | 
Erratum.—In my last communication (8. S. 146, line 5), for * Curlews and lap- 
wings nesting,” read “ Curlews and ugwings resting.” — W. V. Le 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Entomo.ocicat Soctery. 
March 5, 1866.—W. W. Saun DERS, Esq. .. V.-P., in the Chair. 


Donations to the Library. 


The following donations were announced, and thanks voted to the donors :—~ 
‘Sehriften der Koniglichen Physikalisch-Gkonomischen Gesellschaft 2u Kénigsberg,’ 
1864, Paris 1 & 2; presented by the Society. ‘Synopsis dec Neuropicree @’ Espagne,’ 
oer A.- Edouard Pictet; by the Author. * Una Rectificacion mac acerox, de! Animal- 
Plania, y descripciun de un nuevo Insecto?’ par Antonio del Castillo, by Dr Gray. 
The Zoologist’ for March by the Editor. ‘The Entomvlugist’s Monthis Vagazine’ 


March; by the Editors. 


Rahibiiions, & | 

Groser said t wh Mi in December 1865 was 

| oad a. 

petent 

witb 

ty quick 

m his 

wh A no- 

Ss 

lot recollect now (i 

to that spécies was stated on the pre una Of David; ‘ | 2200 

valy having heard it | 

Mr, S. exhibiled a Japaense collecti etles from 

Bakodadi, and remarked upon the close resemblance of many 8) id (hose 


indigenous iv this country. | 

_ Mr. Tegetineier exhibited 2 general collection of Japanese insects from \ 
the greater part being Lepidoptera and. Coleopieva. 

Mr. W. W. Saunders, Mr. F. Smith, Mr. Pascoe and Aly. M*Lechiax BEES 
observations upon the number of Japanese furms, of Lepidopiers, Coleopiera and 
Neuroptera, which were of an European type. 

Mr. F. Smith, on behalf of Mr. S, Stone, exhibited a singularly compact and sym- 
metrical nest of Vespa sylvestris ; also nests of Vespa rufa, V. germanica and V. 
sylvestris, which were constructed,in 1864 by a few workers only. The original nests to 
which the wasps belonged, together with the queens and the principal part of each 
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colony, had been removed by Mr. Stone; a few workers which remained had re- 


commenced building, but, deprived of the guidance and control of the queea, had 
produced in each case a monstrosity, an irregular and shapeless piece of clumsy work- 
manship. ‘There were young larvie in sealed cells constructed by thé workers, which 
larve were the produce of eggs laid by the workers. 7 

Mr. T egetmeier had known workers of the hive-bees to lay fertile eggs, but these had 
always produced drones; two or three eggs were laid in one cell, but not more than 


one ever hatched. 


Mr. F. Smith pointed out that the sonbel cells in the wasps’ nests exhibited’ were 
the cells, not of drones, but of workers, of females,—which was an exteusion of the 
observation and theory of Von Sieboldt. | 

Mr. M‘Lachlan exhibited a twig of mulberry tree sent from Sangor, Central 
India, by Captain Alexander, on which were deposited in rows numerous eggs, which 
were probably those of a species of Ascalaphus or Myrmeleon; the arrangement of 
the eggs was precisely similar to that of the European Ascalaphus macuronius, az 
described by Dr. Braver; the youny larve that had emerged from the eggs were alse 


exhibited, - Wi th reference to Geofroy’s observation, that Myrmeleon furmicarive 
immediately afler emergence depusits one or two eggs, which, however, are vapre 
du Lhal his own observations hed supvinced him that 
hut were in reality the meconium. which. instent 
of Da was in ibis instapee solid, and took th 
eg 
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schalit | | | cribed and figured a new Ampiipi 
—a 0 y 

Read 

My Edw: Saunders read pape nlituled Catalogue of Buprestidae eollecter 

by the late M. Mouhot in Siam, &c.; with Descriptions of new Species.” Forty-four 


species were enumerated, of which thirty-three were described as new; three new 
genera were characierized-——Cardiaspis, allied to Dicercomorpha of Henri Deyrolle; 
Engycera, allied to Melobasis; aod Oncomeea, between Brachys and Pachyscelus. 


New Part of ‘ Transactions.’ 


Trans. Ent. Soc. third series, vol. ii. Part 6 (being the concluding part of that 
volume) was announced as ready for distribution.—J. W. D. 
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FEBRUARY 1.—THE BIRDSNESTING SEASON BEGINS. 


A COMPLETE DESCRIPTION 


OF THE 


NESTS AND EGGS 


BIRDS WHICH BREED IN GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 


Br EDWARD NEW MAN, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 
This work is written expressly for the use of | nal 
class of schootboys who take up Natural Hist | 
meiner each vull. be found 
ar 
AK 
ich 
id 
Dhservations, eomendations and additious by odon, and 
mr. Mpping. With the view of making mplete 


) 

) 

a4 


thanks o 
aec-yoncous, erased. whatever they considered doubiful, and udded whatever they 


possible, those two gentlemen, our best British ornithologisis, have gone over 
wie lis., species and, in manver ino warmest and most 
lovers of birds, have corrected whatever they thought 


Meavelieved necessary to make the list complete; so that, as now offered to the 


public, it must take rank as the most complete descriptive list ever produced on | 


branch of British Natural History. 
Price 1s. 1d., post free. 


Epwarp Newman, 9, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate, London, N.E. 
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QUGGESTIONS FOR FORMING COLLECTIONS 
EGGS. By ALFRED NEWTON, Esgq., M.A 
These ‘ Suggestions’ are from the pen of Mr. New 
was ever better qualified for th 
be quite sure to what bird it | | ir. ] , 
wrongly named is worse the 
identified the next object 


neither be removed nor obli' Then follows a full and 
description of the mode of blowing eggs, with figures of all the inst: 
necessary to be used: it is expressly explained that no hole should be. visiblc 


it is also explained how to avoid this: on no account whatever should theve » 

hole at either end, and there should bo but one hole. The dificulty of remove 
the contents from eggs thai have been sat on and nearly hatched is entirely 
overcome: the proper instrumenis to use are not only described but figured, anc 
the requisite information is given where they may be obtained. Finally, wé 
ate shown how to strengthen the shell of delicate eggs before drilling the hole 
through whieh their contents are to be emptied. 


Price Sevenpence, post free. 
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